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Bluebirds. Tell from the markings which is the male and which is the female. How does 
the picture show the economic value of these birds? 


State Bird Day, Friday, April 6th 
This is the ninth anniversary of the State Bird Day and the ninth time this 
day has beeti proclaimed by the State Museum through this Bulletin to the 
Schools. The interest in the study of the birds and the part they play in the 





economic welfare of the community, has grown under the impetus the observance 
of this day has afforded, and it is for the best welfare of the State that this 
interest be sustained both among the pupils of the schools and the adult citizens 
of the Commonwealth. In a very real sense our prosperity, as a community, 
is in the custody of the birds—the most effective weapon Nature has provided 


j with which to combat the invasions of the robber insects that more and more 

menace our agricultural and forest crops. 

a Become acquainted with the birds. The acquaintance itself is a ceaseless source 

h’ of enjoyment and will lead to a better knowledge of those who are our friends 
in the struggle for existence. Toun M. CLARKE 


Director of the State Museum 
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Our Newest Immigrants 


It is well to know our guests. Angels may 
be entertained unawares, but the unknown 
guest is not necessarily angelic. The most 
recent and most vociferous claimant upon our 
hospitality is the starling. 

He came to us as a guest of the municipality 
of New York in 1890 and 1891. He remains 
its guest but he is now the guest of the State. 
Moving by easy stages in every direction, he 
reached Newburgh in 1905, Poughkeepsie and 
Kingston later and visited the Capital City in 
February 1911. He is still moving on and very 
lately has reached Plattsburg, Buffalo, and 
ventured part way across Ohio. In and about 
Albany he is becoming abundant in the parks, 
in the belfries of most of the churches, with- 
out regard to denomination, and, showing the 
catholicity of his taste, on all of the garbage 
heaps. He remains with us throughout the 
year and congregates in the fall and winter 
just outside the city in great flocks estimated 
at upwards of two thousand individuals. 

In appearance he is a rather stocky, stubby- 
tailed blackbird with a pointed bill, yellow in 
the spring and growing darker as the season 
advances. His wings are rather broad at the 
base but in flight show a pointed tip giving a 
triangular effect. His wing beats are rapid but 
he glides and sails easily and often. 

The starling is not a musician of the first 
rank, but if practice makes perfect he may 
improve. He does his best. His own efforts 
consist chiefly in shrill and grating whistles. 
These apparently are not entirely satisfactory 
to him and he borrows notes rather indiscrim- 
inately from his more melodious neighbors as 
well as from those indifferently musical. 
Among these appropriations we may detect, on 
occasion, the characteristic call of the downy 
woodpecker, the plaintive whistle of the pewee, 
the tremulous note of the bluebird or the 
whistled scream of a blue jay. 

Economically, his record is not especially a 
bad one. His appetite is considerable and he 
gratifies it from almost any source. His food 
is more than one-half animal (grasshoppers, 
weevils, caterpillars, beetles etc.), about one- 
seventh garbage and nearly one-fourth wild 
fruits. Small fruits of the cultivated varieties 
and garden produce may also be levied upon 
but ordinarily do not form any very consid- 
erable part of the diet. 


Starlings are not particularly aggressive 
toward other birds. Conflicts occur, however, 
chiefly over nesting sites. The most favored 
locations for nests are natural or artificial 
cavities. These may be holes in trees or 
crevices under eaves and cornices of buildings. 
In the spring warfare over these chosen sites, 
the starlings are not always winners. One 
May morning last year a hole about 15 feet 
from the ground in an old willow seemed to 
present equally strong attractions to a red 
squirrel, a flicker and a couple of starlings. 
We first saw the flicker enter more or less 
casually. He did not remain, however. He 
left instantly and precipitately. Immediately 
not on his heels but almost on his tail there 
appeared the black nose and beady eyes of a 
surprised red squirrel. A battle was thereupon 
staged up and down, in and out among the 
willow branches. 

As this warfare was on two starlings uncon- 
cernedly feeling the urge of discovery found 
and explored the hole. The squirrel van- 
quished; the flicker, returning to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory, found again another black 
head and a pointed yellow bill protruding from 
his hole. This presented another challenge, 
and another battle was on. After some skir- 
mishing the flicker returned alone. Succeeding 
mornings revealed the fact that the flicker ap- 
parently established his claim and his residence. 
If there were other conflicts we did not see 
them but we can report at least one busy 
morning for our flicker. 

One must be fair to the starling, and care- 
fully collected evidence does not reveal him as 


a bad bird. 


BarNnaArp S. Bronson 
: 





Red-eyed vireo repairing its nest. How is 
the nest supported? Of what sort of ma- 
terial is it made? Note how it is decorated. 
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The Raven 


During the rainy season of 1912-13 


TIN 


I lived in 
a small forest on one of the slopes of the gorge 
through which the Ndumbi river descends to 
the plains, on its long journey to the Indian 
I had spent the preceding rainy season 
this 


ocean. 


in another camp, but close to one, and 
had 


whom I 


there made friends with two ravens, to 


had given the classic names Seneca 
and Poppaea. 

It had been clear at the time that Poppaea 
had a nest with young ones, as she used regu- 
larly to fly away after each meal in the direc- 
tion of a distant cluster of trees, her beak and 
gullet filled with provisions. And to my great 
surprise and pleasure, as soon as I arrived on 
the Ndumbi in October 1912, 
and 


after. an absence 


of 6 months, Seneca Poppaea came, ac- 
companied by two full-grown youngsters. That 
the latter 


because otherwise they would never have been 


were their children was obvious, 


But they soon gave 
fact by their own 


tolerated near the camp. 
me another proof of the 
remarkable behavior. 

One morning, when Seneca and Poppaea had 
been feeding with “ravenous” appetite, faster 
than the two others had been able to follow, 
the latter, afraid of seeing the whole breakfast 
swallowed before their eyes ere they had time 
to assuage their own hunger, all of a sudden 
gave up the contest, ceased eating, opened wide 
beaks their 
against their sides, for all the world like tiny 


their and began to beat wings 


nestlings when they see their parents arriving 
food. both 
Poppaea interrupted their own meal and fed 


with Whereupon Seneca and 
from their beaks those two beggars who were 
fully as large as themselves. 

These two youngsters less experienced than 
their parents, who perhaps had drawn their 
circles around the peaks of Livingstone range 
a century before the arrival of Doctor David, 
soon became much more familiar than their 
elders, taking food from my fingers without 
fear or haste. These four remained my con- 
stant and cheerful companions during the whole 
of the rainy season which lasted 8 months. 
the dawn, they came 
through the air, cawing as they approached, 
and a moment later they entered into the large 
shed which I over my tent, 


advancing with a true sailor’s roll, and very 


Every day, in early 


bamboo erected 


self-conscious —as_ intelligent animals always 
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are at the beginning of a visit — eager to share 


the maize cakes of my early breakfast 


Like all my raven friends, those on the 
Ndumbi soon looked upon me as their chief 
source of food, as became apparent from the 


long stays they made in my camp and the pro- 
were in the habit of taking with 
Although 


they accepted and ate nearly every kind of food 


visions they 


them on leaving in the afternoon. 


I offered them, they had, of course, their pref- 


and to a few things they objected 


Of 
the yolk 


erences, 


entirely eggs, either raw or boiled, they 


ate only and absolutely refused to 


touch the white. I have wondered at this until 


I read quite recently what has greatly increased 


the very high opinion I have of ravens, that is, 
that the yolk only of eggs contains the vita 
mines which are so important a part of our 
nutriment and the white none at all! — Hans 


Coudenhove, in “Nyasaland Sketches,” Atlantic 


Monthly, March 1923 





Brown Thrasher 

A bird of thickets and woodland borders. A 
little larger than the robin. How does it differ 
from that bird in shape? Note the long beak. 
Find out upon what this bird feeds. 
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Bird Pictures for Children 


Through the generosity of some of its mem- 
bers the National Association of Audubon 
Societies is happily in position to supply much 
bird protective literature free to school teach- 
ers, and provide pictures of birds for the chil- 
dren at half the actual cost of publication and 
distribution. 














This picture of a robin, in colors, printed on a 
card 5% x 8% inches, is a sample of the pic- 
tures supplied to junior Audubon members. 


The necessary steps for a teacher to secure 
this material are very simple. She should first 
explain to the children that they are going to 
get colored pictures of birds, leaflets discussing 
the habits and various activities of the birds, 
and an outline drawing of each bird discussed, 
which can be filled in with crayons or water 
colors, and that each child will receive an 
Audubon button which can be pinned on the 
waist or coat. Each child pays a nominal fee 
of 10 cents and receives pictures, outlines and 
literature on the following well-known and 
beautiful birds: blue jay, song sparrow, robin, 
bluebird, flicker and catbird. The Audubon 
button given this year shows a_red-headed 
woodpecker in colors. The teacher who forms 
a junior Audubon club of 25 or more members 
receives a free subscription for one year to 


the illustrated magazine Bird Lore, for which 
other people pay $1.50 a subscription. 

This plan has been in operation for several 
years and has received the hearty commenda- 
tion of many superintendents, principals and 
teachers. It has also received the indorsement 
of about two million children in the United 
States and Canada who have become enrolled 
in these junior clubs. The material supplied 
serves as a basis for six lessons on birds which 
can be given in connection with work in read- 
ing, writing, geography, drawing or natural 
history. 

The leaflets are written so they can readily 
be read by children from the fourth grade up 
or the teacher can read the stories to younger 
children. 

Up to the present time there have been en- 
rolled in New York State 10,720 clubs and 
252,136 junior members. 

The pictures are all in colors and are de- 
tached from the leaflets; if desired, they can 
be used for school room decorations. So great 
has been the demand for this material of recent 
years that the association has not always been 
able to supply all comers. The present year 
we have material printed and on hand sufficient 
to supply 300,000. If this supply should be- 
come exhausted there is a possibility that more 
will be made available. 

I wish to extend an invitation to every 
teacher who reads this to form one of these 
little groups for bird study. There is no cost 
to the teachers except the price of the money 
order for the children’s fees and the 2 cent 
stamp to bring the letter to the Audubon 
Society headquarters. 

A circular explaining the plan will be sent 
on request, or if the matter is here made clear 
the teacher may simply collect the money, write 
her own name and address carefully and for- 
ward to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 

T. GrLBert PEARSON 
President 


After several unsuccessful attempts, the 
proposition to appropriate $120,000 for a new 
high school building in Schuylerville was car- 
ried on March 6th. 
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The Hermit Thrush 
of the Indian Ladder 


In the early leafless spring one would scarcely 
associate this quiet bird, feathered in modest 
browns and ashy gray, with the brilliant soloist 
of the summer woods. Certainly there is 
nothing in its dress to give intimation of its 
splendid ability. We may even see it in a city 
park without giving great heed except to note 
it among the early arrivals from the south. 
But the summer woods ring to its melody and 
we forget its sober colors listening to its song: 

Peace reigns when from the seclusion of 

some cool reat the liquid notes of the 

hermit thrush drip through to earth; peace 
and quiet as if Nature were attending her 
vespers. No hint of wierdness as in its 
cousin the veery’s song, nor is its tranquil 
richness equalled by the wood thrush. In 
the hush of evening it falls as a dispas- 
sionate benediction on the woodland world. 

A nest full of hungry young hermit thrushes 
often occupies the attention of both parents; 
those shown in the accompanying photograph 
seemed to be served by one, perhaps the female, 
for a male had been singing in the top of a 
neighboring tree only a little while before. 
The nest is usually placed on the ground; here 
it rested in a niche in the rocks a few feet 
above a well-traveled trail. It was found and 
photographed late in July and was doubtless 
the second brood of the season. There were 
three young at first but one more nervous than 
the others resented the camera and tried its 
wings down the steep hillside. 

S. C. BrsHop 


oe Pod 
tees! - 
ot eonw ee 
$ . 


Flight of Canada geese in typical V formation. 
Does the flock have a leader? 
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The hermit thrush family in their garlanded 
nest on the rock face of Indian Ladder 


Deaths of Schoolmen 


Otis Strong, acting superintendent of schools 
at Auburn, died on February 18th after a brief 
illness. He had been an instructor in the 
Auburn High School for 36 years. He was 
graduate of the Auburn High School and of 
Yale University. 

Emmet Belknap, former superintendent of 
schools in Lockport, died at his home in that 
city on February 24th. Mr Belknap had served 
over 40 years in the schools of this State, hav- 
ing been principal at Unadilla Academy, super- 
intendent at Whitehall and for 32 years 
superintendent at Lockport. 

Dr James Parton Haney, director of art in 
high schools in New York City, died on 
March 3d. He was born in 1869, and was 
graduated from the College of the City of 
New York. Although trained in the medical 
profession, he early began to devote his time 
to drawing and the manual arts. He came to 
be recognized as a leader in art education. 

Dr Francis B. Palmer, principal of the Fre- 
donia State Normal School from 1878 to 1906, 
died in Dunkirk, N. Y., on March 4th. He 
was 88 years old. 
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Basketball Championship Decided this Month 


Governor Alfred E. Smith will make the 
drawing to determine how the teams will pair 
off in the opening games of the New York 
State public high school basketball champion- 
ship at Syracuse, March 22d to 24th. Eight 
teams, every one a double champion, will com- 
pete. Each team will represent a section of 
the State as sectional champion. 

There is a possibility that the high school 
team that wins the state grand championship 
may be designated to represent the State at 
Chicago April 4th-7th at the national scholas- 
tics. This question will be decided by the 
executive committee of the state association at 
its meeting at Syracuse March 22d. 

Two hundred twenty-five teams, enrolled in 
forty leagues, have been competing since De- 
cember for the right to play in the sectional 
tournaments. Only winners of leagues that 
have been approved by the state association, 
using the same rules of eligibility, scholarship 
etc. may enter. League schedules have now 
been finished. The closeness of the play is 
shown by the fact that ten leagues ended with 
two teams tied for honors and one other with 
a triple tie. 

The winners in the various leagues are as 
follows: 

Western Section 

Chautauqua County League — Chautauqua 

Cattaraugus County League — Randolph 

Erie County League (outside of Buffalo) — 

Kenmore 
Western Conference — Niagara Falls 
Buffalo City League — Masten Park 


West Central Section 
Monroe County League — Spencerport 
Wyoming County League — Warsaw 


Allegany County League — Cuba 

Steuben County League — Hornell 

Wayne County, eastern section — North Rose 

Wayne County, western section — three teams 
tied 

Rochester City League— East and West 
High Schools tied; unable to play off. 
Charlotte High School designated to rep- 
resent the league 


Southern Section 
Delaware County League — Walton 
Tri-County League — Oneonta 
Southern Tier League — Norwich 
Tom-Che League—Ithaca and Elmira 
Heights tied 
Central Section 
Central New York League — Morrisville 
Syracuse-Auburn League — Syracuse Central 
Onondaga County League, east section — 
Minoa; west section — Skaneateles 
Mad-One League — Oneida 
Upper Mohawk Valley League — Mohawk 


Northern Section 


Adirondack League — Saranac Lake 
Essex County League Port Henry 


Northern League — Gouverneur 
Clinton County League — Plattsburg, recog- 
nized as one of the strongest teams, has 
withdrawn from the sectional competition 
on account of eligibility difficulties 
Northeastern Section 
Albany, Schenectady and Gloversville won 
out in the preliminary round. These three 
teams and one other, either Lansingburg 
or Rensselaer, will go into the sectional 
championship games 
Hudson Valley Section 
Centra! Hudson Valley League — Pough- 
keepsie 
Westchester County League — Port Chester 
Rockland County League — Nyack 
Orange County League — Cornwall-on-Hud 
son 
Lower Hudson Valley League — Oakside 
High School, Peekskill 
Long Island Section | 
Nassau County, Northern League — Mineola 
Nassau County, Southshore League — Law- 
rence 
Suffolk County, Western — Sag Harbor or 
Westhampton 
Suffolk County, Eastern — Patchogue or 
Bayshore 
jel tiicciais 


The school building at Prattsburg was totally 


destroyed by fire on February 28th. 
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Prize Bird Contest 


Three questions for the bird-boys and bird- 
girls of the schools to answer. 

The bird-wise men have never yet been able 
to answer any of these three questions. It is 
not expected that the boys and girls of the 
public schools will be able to give a_ final 
answer to any of them, but we would like to 
know what they think on the subjects. These 
are the questions: 

1 Why do different kinds of birds make dif- 

ferent kinds of nests? 

2 Why do different species of birds lay dif- 
ferently colored and differently shaped 
eggs? 

3 Why is there such a diversity in the musical 
notes of different birds? 

To the student of the public schools who 
sends in the most reasonable answer to any or 
all of these questions, will be given a copy of 
the Birds of New York, in two quarto volumes 
with 106 colored plates. The answers will be 
examined by a committee consisting of Sher- 
man C. Bishop, Zoologist, State Museum; 
Professor B. S. Bronson, Teachers College, and 
the Director of the State Museum. Contest 
will close June 30, 1923. Answers may be 
addressed as follows: 

Bird Contest 
State Museum 
Albany, N. Y. 


—— 


Birds, Poets and Presidents 


We name them in the order of their excel- 
lence. The bird is one of Nature’s time-long 
efforts and great conclusions —a final outcome 
it would seem, for the bird’s little brain is no 
such measure of its upward flight as its wings. 
The poet is born, not made; he, too, soars and 
sings. Presidents are made. Neither poet nor 
president leaves any descendants. 

To the Greek poets the songs of the birds 
awoke little response. They embalmed the 
notes of the shrilling grasshoppers and the 
booming bullfrogs but they let the birds fly 
down the years to the poets of modern times 
who have so loved them that sometimes we 
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Female bobolink 


think of the poets themselves in terms of the 
birds whose songs they have embodied in their 
verse. The nightingale and the skylark chal- 
lenged Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shelley and 
Keats; Bryant's Waterfowl, Emerson's Tit- 
mouse, Trowbridge’s Pewee, Tennyson's Black- 
bird, Celia Thaxton’s Sandpiper - 
an anthology which is really an ornithology. 


they mak« 


Thomas Jefferson, President of the United 
States, loved the birds as he did all the works 
of Nature, and we have letters written by him 
to Wilson the ornithologist, about a bird which 
greatly puzzled him and which he could not 
identify —the chewink. Theodore Roosevelt's 
love of the birds and his extraordinary ac 
quaintance with them is known to all the world 
and none can say how far his influence has 
contributed to build up the widespread present 
interest in the study of the birds. 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Lioyp L. Cueney, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies, 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Accepted for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in section 1103, act of October 
3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


MARCH 15, 1923 


Bird Day 

Just as March came strolling in this year, 
wreathed in his deceitful smiles, there was 
received at the State Museum the frozen body 
of a razor-billed auk. Bestead and beaten by 
Atlantic storms it had been cast ashore on 
Long Island. The little pioneer of the spring 
was on his way from his southern sojourn to 
his home roost in the northern islands and in 
his train were the returning bird hosts of sea 
and land. 

The purpose of our annual Bird Day is to 
meet half way this singing army whose banners 
are inscribed with the hopes and the duties of 
the springtime. During the weary days of such 
a winter as that from which we are now 
emerging, our thoughts have reached out 
hungrily and often for this advent, as Noah 
reached out his hand to the dove which brought 
the twig of promise. Now promise becomes 
certainty. We placed our belle saison last 
autumn in the bird’s keeping and they are 
bringing their trust back with them. 


It is just as much a practical economic duty 


as it is a sentimental one for young and old 
to cultivate an intimate acquaintance with our 
birds, for their messages and their service to us 
are not merely what we can see and hear of 
them. The little they destroy they make good, 
times incalculable, in what they save for us 
If a man groan over his strawberry patch and 
weep over his lost cherries or grumble over 
the stolen corn—that is a part of his dis- 
cipline; joy is seldom unsullied. His compen- 
sation comes in land saved from ruin by weeds, 
and crops rescued from destruction by noxious 
insects. The balance is all and always to the 
credit of the birds. The greater the State, the 
more vigorously it throws its protective arms 
about them. 
Joon M. CLARKE 
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More Bird Protection Needed 

During the past year in New York State 
alone, 300,000 hunters were licensed to kill cer- 
tain species of game birds and mammals in 
designated open seasons. An additional large 
number hunted in and out of season, killing 
nongame birds and game birds greatly in ex- 
cess of the legal limit. This is the wholesale 
drain on the wild life of a limited region; if the 
record is extended to cover the country, the 
result is appalling. 

In fixing the limits of the reproductive 
capacity of birds Nature did not take into con- 
sideration the automatic shot gun or the ability 
of man to construct nets and snares. 

Man has been the great destroyer. The laws 
on our statute books designed for the protec- 
tion of wild life and the various agencies for 
enforcement are, in their simplest expression, 
our attempts to readjust somewhat the dis- 
turbed conditions which man has brought about. 

S. C. BrsHop 





Nine young chickadees 
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School Girl Identified 65 Birds 


In the Bird Day number of the Bulletin last 
year, a suggestion was made that pupils keep 
a record of the different birds they had seen 
and identified, and send such lists to the editor 
of the Bulletin. 

Several lists have been received, showing 
much interest in the study of bird life. The 
largest number of birds seen and identified by 
any pupil, so far as reported, is sixty-five. 
This list was submitted by Alice Van Etten, 
a pupil in Crine’s Corners School, district 5, 
Candor. Miss Van Etten is 13 years old and 
a pupil in the seventh grade. The list of birds 
she knows is as follows: 


1 Robin 30 Summer tanager 

2 Bluebird 31 Scarlet tanager 

3 Phoebe 32 Broad-winged 

4 Crow hawk 

5 Blue jay 33 Red-tailed hawk 

6 Red-winged 34 Cooper’s hawk 
blackbird 35 Killdeer 

7 Cedar waxwing 36 Flicker 

8 Prairie-horned lark 37 Rusty blackbird 

9 Song sparrow 38 Goldfinch 

10 Fox sparrow 39 Kingfisher 


11 Swamp sparrow 40 Whippoorwill 
12 Chipping sparrow 41 Pine grosbeak 


13 Tree sparrow 42 Barn swallow 

14 Vesper sparrow 43 Baltimore oriole 

15 White-crowned 44 Maryland yellow 
sparrow throat 

16 English sparrow 45 Kingbird 

17 White-throated 46 Catbird 
sparrow 47 Ricebird 

18 Sharp-tailed 48 Chickadee 
sparrow 49 Purple finch 


19 Downy woodpecker 50 Yellow-bellied 


20 Red-headed sapsucker 
woodpecker 51 Barn owl 

21 Hairy woodpecker 52 Screech owl 

22 Myrtle warbler 53 Redpoll 

23 Magnolia warbler 54 Bald eagle 

24 Wilson’s warbler 55 Towhee 

25 Orange-crowned 56 Bobolink 
warbler 57 Indigo bunting 

26 Wild goose 58 Rose-breasted 

27 Junco grosbeak 

28 White-breasted 59 Ruby-throated 
nuthatch humming bird 

29 Red-breasted 60 Fly catcher 


nuthatch 61 Hen hawk 





Downy woodpecker bringing food to its 
young 


62 Chimney swift 64 Quail 
63 House wren 65 Sandpiper 

Mildred M. Blinn, a pupil in the same grade 
of the same school, forwarded a list containing 
the names of sixty-three birds. 


Department Has 700 Bird Slides 

The Visual Instruction Division of the Edu- 
cation Department has for circulation 700 
different slides of New York State birds. 
These may be ordered by call number selected 
from List 29 or by sets, fourteen of which are 
announced in Handbook 31. 

This bird collection is so excellent in quality, 
significance and completeness that elementary 
schools are encouraged to give large attention 
to birds in their nature study course. When 
a school has a plan of definite, progressive 
work in this field, it may be registered to use 
the slides on the monthly period of loan. 

List 29 groups titles topically corresponding 
in this field to the syllabus for biology. 
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Court of Appeals Sustains School Board 


On February 27th an opinion was rendered 
by Judge McLaughlin of the Court of Appeals 
in the matter of the application of Fuhrmann v. 
Ross Graves. The case involved the power of 
the council of the city of Buffalo to reduce an 
item of $10,000 for the salary of Ernest C. 
Hartwell, superintendent of schools of that 
city. There was placed to the credit of the 
board of education by the council of the city of 
Buffalo $7,214,219.88, of which $6,148,627.50 was 
for the salaries of the superintendent, deputy 
superintendents, teachers and other employees 
of the department of education. There were, 
therefore, plenty of funds to the credit of the 
board to meet the annual salary of the super- 
intendent as fixed by the board at $10,000. The 
commissioner of finance attempted to reduce 
this amount to $7000. 


The Court said: 

The board of education of the city of Buffalo, 
as before stated, is a separate and independent 
corporation. It is not tied to or connected with 
the city council. It is charged by law with 
certain definite and well-defined duties. It is 
given very broad powers in the administration 
of the public educational system of the city 
and these powers are exclusive and in no way 
controlled by the city council, except as to the 
total amount that shall be expended for edu 
cational purposes. The board not only fixes 
the salaries of the superintendent and teachers 
(where they are not otherwise fixed by law) 
but it also fixes the amount to be paid other 
employees. 


At another place the Court said: 


The intent of the Legislature in enacting the 
Education Law is clear. It imposes upon boards 
of education, as separate corporate bodies rep- 
resenting the State, the responsibility of fur- 
nishing an efficient system of public education 
(People ex rel. Wells & Newton Co. v. Craig, 
232 N. Y. 125) and in this respect they are 
not subject to or controlled by the city authori- 
ties. In order to enable such boards to prop- 
erly discharge the duties thus imposed, they 
are clothed with authority to act independently 
of the city authorities. As to when, how and 
where the amounts placed at their disposal 
shall be disbursed, each board exercises an 
independent judgment, uncontrolled by and in 
no respect interfered with or influenced by the 
city authorities. The council has con- 
trol over the total amount to be used for edu- 
cational purposes and in this respect the board 
of education is controlled. This, however, is 
the extent of the city council’s power. It can 
reduce the total amount to be expended, but 
! way in which such ex- 


can not contro! the 


penditure shall be made. As to the estimated 
amount required, as indicated in the items, it 
has no power to reduce, modify or qualify the 
same, and whenever it does so it is by way of 
suggestion only to the board of education that 
by reducing those items it can keep within the 
total amount appropriated. Notwithstanding 
such suggestions the board, in the last instance, 
in the exercise of its discretion, must deter- 
mine for itself how the money within its con- 
trol shall be expended, to the end that an 
efficient system of education in the city shall 
be maintained. . 


The 


accounts was not justified in refusing to coun- 


Court held that the commissioner of 


payment of the 
of $10,000 


tersign the warrant for the 
superintendent's salary at the rate 


a year, and the Court said in conclusion: 


_ The salary of the superintendent had been 
fixed by the board. It had a right to fix it 
It also had a right to determine how and when 
it should be paid. The warrant 
was drawn strictly in accordance with its direc 
tion and for that superintendent 
was entitled to be paid the amount called for 


in question 


reason the 





Migrant shrike. Which one is the adult? 
Describe the markings of these birds. 
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A corner of the stock-judging pavilion during Farme 


Farmers Week Judging Contest for School Boys 


The judging contest for boys from the high 
school departments of vocational agriculture 
and special agricultural schools of the State 
held this year for the first time in connection 
with Farmers Week at the State College of 
Agriculture was up to the expectation of those 
in charge in every way. 

Eighteen teams of three boys each repre- 
senting the high school agricultural depart- 
ments, and three teams representing the special 
state schools, were in attendance. These boys 
came from the high schools at Alden, Bath, 
Belleville, Endicott, Freeville, George Junior 
Republic, Greene, Homer, Machias, Moravia. 
Newark, Newark Valley, Odessa, Portville 
Pulaski, Sherburne and Webster; and from the 
special schools at Cobleskill, Delhi and Morris- 
ville. 

The high school teams competed in one group 
and the state school teams in another. It was 
evident from the start that the boys meant 
business. The sixty-three contestants reported 
promptly, took their assigned groups and pro- 
ceeded to do their part in winning the trophies 
and medals offered. 

First, second and third prize silver cups were 
offered to the three highest teams in each group. 
A medal was provided for the highest score 
in cattle and in swine for each group and the 
teacher in charge of the winning team in each 
group was given a certificate. 


The contest consisted of placing and writing 
the reasons therefor of five rings of livestock 
of four animals each, consisting of Holstein 
cows, Jersey cows, Holstein yearling bulls, 
Duroc fat pigs, and Duroc sows The same 
rings were judged by both the high school and 
state school teams 

After the boys had finished judging and their 
cards had been turned in to be graded, Pro- 
fessor Wing, head of the animal husbandry 
department and an expert judge, went over all 
classes for the boys giving the manner in which 
he would place the animals together with his 
reasons. These placings and reasons were used 
as the basis for grading of the contestants. 

The results of the contest were as follows 
out of a possible 3000 score, Morrisville of 
the state school group was first with 1988 
points, Cobleskill second with 1885 points and 
Delhi third with 1542. The winners among 
the hign school teams ranked as follows: first, 
Alden. with 1917 points out of a possible 3000, 
second, Pulaski with 1909 points and_ third, 
Webster with 1863 points. 

High cattle scores were made by D. ( 
Rogers of Morrisville for the state schools 
with 467 points out of a possible 600 and John 
Webster of Alden for the high school boys 
with 423. High swine scores were made by 
E. J. Muller of Delhi for the state school group 
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Board May Employ 

Lawyers, Court Holds 
Matter of Application of 
commissioner of 
Appeals on 
arose as to 


— 


In the case of 
Fleischman  v. 
finance, decided by the Court of 
February 27, 1923, the question 
the employment of attorneys and the payment 
of their compensation by the board of educa- 
tion of the city of Buffalo. The Court held 
in substance that the board had the power to 
employ attorneys in matters in which the board 
and that if there were funds 
direct the payment of the 
such attorneys out of such 


Graves as 


concerned, 
it could 
compensation of 


was 
available 


funds. 

The Court said: 

With the particular items going to make up 
the estimate, which includes salaries for teach- 
ers, employees, servants and other persons 
assisting in the administration of educational 
affairs, the city has no particular concern except 
that it may direct how the funds may be classi- 


fied. This we deem to be our holding in 
Matter of Emerson v. Buck, 230 N. Y. 380, 
and in Gunnison v. Board of Education, 176 
N. = ll. In People ex rel. Wells & Newton 
Co. v. Craig, 232 N. Y. 125, 139, we said: 
aN casual reading of the Education Law 


leads to the conclusion so tersely stated in the 
Gunnison case, that the only relation of the 
city to the subject of education is as custodian 
of the school funds and to disburse the same 
according to the instructions of the board of 
education.’ 

We are here dealing with a proper charge, 
payable out of a balance of the funds of the 
board of education in the city treasury avail- 
able for the purpose. The city has the money. 
It had not been appropriated for any other 
purpose at the time demand was made by the 
board of education for the payment of these 
lawyers’ fees. The remedy by stipulation with 
the corporation counsel is not questioned. The 
main point is as to the legality of the charge 
and the power of the board of education to 
employ counsel. 

It is in view of these facts that we arrive 
at our conclusion, as stated by us in Emerson 
v. Buck, that the authority of the city and the 
authority of the board may at times seem to 
be inconsistent, but we have no doubt that the 
fidelity of the officials representing the city 
will in most instances bring about a harmonious 
working of the law to accomplish its aims and 
purposes. That the city is given by subdivision 
3 of section 880 of the Education Law a guard 
and watch over the educational funds to see 
that they are not used for unauthorized pur- 
poses, is quite apparent. All we determine by 
this decision is that the payment of these law- 
yers’ fees is in this instance a lawful and 


authorized purpose. 
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The Lost Labrador Ducks 


The Labrador ducks were members of a race 
once numerous enough to be offered for sale 
in the city markets of New York. Their his- 
tory is an example and a warning, for they are 
now extinct. 

They were never particularly good to eat but 
their shore feeding habits made them an easy 
mark for market gunners who have always 
killed everything that could be disposed of for 
money. The final cause of their extinction may 
never be known, but it is certain that market 
hunters may be held responsible for the chief 
reduction in their numbers. It is possible that 
other factors were also concerned in this event: 
storms beating at a most critical period over 
breeding grounds that were perhaps limited in 
extent and exposed to the sea; contagious dis- 

(Concluded on page 141) 





————)— 


Farmers Week 
(Concluded from page 139) 
with 288 points out of a possible 400 and Vin- 
cent Hartnagle of Newark for the high schools 
with 319. B. J. Koch of Alden M. C. 
Bond of Morrisville received certificates as 
teachers of the winning teams. 

At 6 o’clock in the evening all the boys met 
for an informal supper at the “Round Up 
Club” with the staff of the animal husbandry 
department. The winners were announced and 
the awards made by Professor Wing. 
Briefly he warned the contestants lest they 
become over confident and then showed how 
defeats at first may be but a stepping stone to 
later success. The educational features of this 
event in connection with Farmers Week were 
paramount. Through its influence many boys 
were brought in contact with the college of 
agriculture and had the opportunity to attend 
talks and discussions by the college specialists 
and distinctive successful farmers on phases 
of work of special interest to them. 

Adding of this feature to the Farmers Week 
program is a recognition of the responsibility 
of the State to do all possible for its boys, the 
future farmers, as well as for the present 
farmers, their fathers, and also it is a recog- 
nition by college authorities of the important 
and effective work now being done in the 
eighty-two departments of agriculture in high 
schools and the six special state schools of 
agriculture in this State. 


and 


were 
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Governors of New York 
23 John T. Hoffman, 1869-72 





Governor John T. Hoffman 


John T. Hoffman was born at Sing Sing, 
N. Y., January 10, 1828, graduated at 
Union College in 1846, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1849. Elected recorder 
of New York in 1860 and in 1863, mayor in 
1865 and 1867, he was elected Governor of the 
State in 1868, and reelected in 1870. 


was 


Governor Hoffman in his first 
described the contract system of prison employ- 
ment as unwise. He recommended that the 
products of convict labor be sold for the bene- 
fit of the State, and suggested a provision of 
law under which a small portion of the earn- 
ings of prisoners would be laid aside for their 
benefit, to be paid them on the expiration of 
their sentences. 

He appreciated the necessity of maintaining 
the system of water transportation, and in the 
annual message dated January 4, 1870, he 
treated in a hopeful spirit the project of im- 
proving the navigation of the Wisconsin river 
in order to render “ water ccmmunication com- 
plete from the Mississippi river to the city of 
New York.” He held that canal “tolls should 


message 


‘ 


be put at low rates, and the canals be mad 


free as far and as fast as is practicable.” 

On Governor Hoffman's recommendation the 
conspiracy law was*so amended in 1870 as not 
to forbid the assembling or cooperation of per- 
sons for the purpose of securing an advance in 
such rate. 


the rate of maintaining 


In that year the eight-hour law, regulating the 


wages or 


hours of labor on the public works of the State 
was enacted. Two years later he advised that 


the statute be amended with a view to pre- 
venting violation or evasion. 

Education did not obtain a prominent place 
in Governor Hoffman’s messages; 
asked for the schools “the most liberal legis- 
lative encouragement.” 

In Governor Hoffman's public papers national 
politics were discussed in a spirited manner, 


a jealousy of federal intrusion into the domain 


however, he 


of state government marking some of his com- 
munications to the Legislature. A noteworthy 


recommendation made in January 1872 


when he proposed an amendment to the Consti- 


was 


tution of the United States by which “ Senators 
from each state shall be chosen by the people 
of the several states, and not by the legislatures 
thereof.” He was chosen Governor on the 
ticket in the 
Seymour, 


Democratic election which 
Horatio 


President, defeated by 


Saw 
Democratic candidate for 
Ulysses S. 


in the 4 years that followed popular interest 


Grant; and 


was largely absorbed in passionate dispute over 
national affairs. 


Lost Labrador Ducks 
(Concluded from page 140) 

eases or an unusual plague of parasites are 
causes which may have helped to destroy them. 
Other species of birds have been exterminated 
and many today are on the way. If the gener- 
ations to follow us are to know something of 
our heritage of wild life, they will be forced 
to rely on stuffed specimens and printed ac- 
counts of these passing birds, as we are now 
forced to search the records for knowledge of 
the great auk, passenger pigeon and Labrador 


duck. More and better protection will delay 


extermination but in an enlightened public 
opinion lies the best hope for the future. 
S. C. BirsHop 
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Education Bills Before Legislature 


Many bills bearing upon education have been 
introduced in the Legislature. Below is a brief 
summary of some of these bills, with a state- 
ment as to the action that the Legislature has 
to date taken upon them. 

Senate Bill Print No. 41. Proposes to repeal 
section 555-a of the Education Law establishing 
additional qualifications for teachers. This 
particular section is known as one of the “ Lusk 
laws,” enacted by the 1921 Legislature. It re- 
quires loyalty tests for teachers before certifi- 
cates are issued and provides loyalty tests for 
teachers. This bill has passed the Senate and 
is now before the public education committee 
in the Assembly. 

Senate Bill Print No. 42. Proposes to repeal 
section 79 of the Education Law which requires 
any person, firm or corporation that desires to 
maintain a school, institution, class or course 
of instruction in any subject to first receive a 
license from the Board of Regents of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York to conduct 
such a class. This section is commonly known 
as one of the “ Lusk laws.” The bill proposes 
to repeal the entire section. Passed the Senate 
and is now before the public education com- 
mittee in the Assembly. (Same as A 108, 197) 

Senate Bill Print No. 293. This bill pro- 
poses to amend the Education Law by adding 
a new section to article 43-b to be known as 
1109-g. The provisions of this bill require any 
city in the State of less than a million popula- 
tion which maintains a local teachers pension 
system to dissolve such local system and merge 
the same with the State Teachers Retirement 
Fund System. It is evidently the purpose of 
the bill to provide a way by which the Buffalo 
teachers retirement system may be merged with 
the New York State Teachers Retirement Sys- 


tem. To public education committee. 


Senate Bill Print No. 260. Proposes to 
amend subdivision 2 of section 279 of the 


banking law relating to school savings bank. 
At present this section requires the principal 
or superintendent of the school, or a person 
designated by him, personally to deposit each 
week in the bank the savings to be credited 
to the respective pupils. The bill amends the 
section in such a way as to permit the bank 
to send a collector to the school to receive and 


receipt for the school savings. Passed As- 
sembly and Senate; to Governor. 

Senate Bill Print No. 385. This bill proposes 
to amend the medical inspection law by chang- 
ing the name “medical inspection” to “ med- 
ical services” and by broadening the scope of 
medical services to include the service of 


physicians, surgeons and dentists used in the 


schools for the purpose of ascertaining the 
existence of disease or defects and of providing 
treatment for the same. To public education 
committee. 

Senate Bill Print No. 388. This bill pro- 
poses to amend the Education Law by provid 
ing that the Commissioner of Education shall 
prescribe a uniform system for keeping school 
records and for making reports and a uniform 
system of accounting with reference to public 
school funds. It further requires that all re- 
ports made by the local school authorities shall 
be made upon forms prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of. Education. To public education 
committee. 

Senate Bill Print No. 389. Concurrent reso 
lution of the Senate and Assembly. The 
resolution provides for the submission to the 
people of an amendment to the constitution 
which reads as follows: “The amount re- 
quired to be raised by tax for the maintenance 
and support of common schools within a city 
may be exempt by the Legislature in whole 
or in part from the tax limitation imposed 
upon said city by section 10, article 8 of the 
constitution.” To judiciary committee. 

Senate Bill Print No. 394, 650. This bill is 
known as the cities school bill. It provides for 


the continuation « 


f city school districts and 
makes a new grading for such districts. The 
first grade city school district is to include 
cities of 1,000,000 or more in population; 
second grade, districts of more than 400,000 
and less than 1,000,000; third grade, districts 
of more than 200,000 and less than 400,000: 
fourth grade, districts of more than 100,000 
and less than 200,000; fifth grade, districts of 
more than 50,000 and less than 100,000; sixth 
grade, districts of less than 50,000. It pro- 
vides increased powers for boards of education 
and the separation of school finances from the 


city finances. To public education committee. 
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Education Law to be 


Adds a 


known as 


new 


Senate Bill Print N 
to the 


article 
article 48, and provides a comprehensive scheme 
} 


for the reorganization and financing of rural 


along the lines recommended by the 


schools 
[wenty-one, and 


To 


report of the Committee ot 


is sponsored by that committec public 
education committee. 
Senate Bill Print N 2 


Education Law in relation to 


Amends | the 


textbooks and 


inserts a new article to be known as 25-a. It 


provides that no textbook shall be designated 


in the public schools of the State which ignores, 


omits or discounts, doubts or denies events 


leading up to the Declaration of the American 


Independence or connected with the American 


Revolution, ignores, omits or discounts or be 


littles or doubts the deeds and accomplishments 
of noted American patriots. The Commissioner 
of Education is given authority to supervise 


and enforce the provisions of this law and to 


violation of 


that 


withhold public money for wilful 


its provisions. It would appear there is 
ample provision in the present Education Law 
for the the 


this bill is designed to accomplish. 


accomplishment of purpose which 
To public 
education committec 

Senate Bill Print 
20-b of the 


section to be known as section 579-a. 


article 


No. 


Law by 


626. Amends 


Education adding a new 


The new 
section provides an apportionment to school 
districts and cities on account of the employ- 


ment of teachers of special classes for pupils 


who are mentally retarded. The quota pro- 
vided is equal to one-half the salary paid the 
teacher, but not to exceed $1000. To public 
education committee. 

Senate Bill Print No. 795. Amends sub- 
division 1, section 254, of the Education Law 


in such a way as to permit a school board to 


yf its teachers as clerk of the board 


ippoint one 
To public education committes 
No. 27. This bill 
24 of the 


Law in such a way as to make November IIth, 


of education. 
Assembly Bill Print 


amend 


pro- 


poses to section Education 


known as Armistice Day, a legal holiday. In 


Senate to general laws committee; in As- 


sembly to judiciary committe¢ 


Assembly Bill Print No. 43. Proposes to 
give trustees of common school districts and 
boards of education of union free school dis- 


tricts the 


authority to purchase textbooks and 
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furnish them free of charge to the pupils 


schools under their jurisdiction when authorized 


by a vote of the district meeting. If the voter 
at a district meeting refuse to authorize the 
trustees to provide iree textbooks to the pupils 
of the district and refuse to vote the sum 
necessary for the purchase of said books, th 
board of education or trustee may without a 


vote of the district levy a tax for such purpos« 


rhe bill further provides that the trustees « 
the several common school districts in eacl 
town shall meet the district superintendent and 


upon his advice. designate the textbooks to be 
used in the common school districts in such 
town. To public education committe: 
Assembly Bill Print N 46. Proposes t 
amend the Education Law by requiring th 


Commissioner of Education to prescribe courses 
and requiring 


of instruction in fire prevention 
their 


cours ot mstruc 
tion a course in this subject. The bill 


a week shall be 


schools to include in 


requires 
] 


that at least 15 minutes devotee 


to the subject. Passed Assembly. To public 
education committee in Senate 

Assembly Bill Print No. 218. Provides that 
the Commissioner of Education shall require 
the teaching of American patriotism and th 


government as 
the | 


State which 


principles of representative 
the 


the 


constitution of 
the 


enunciated in 


States in all schools of 


receive public school moneys. It provides that 


not less than one hour a week shall be devoted 
to this purpose. To public education com 
mittee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 328 Provides f 


the insertion of a new artick 


Law known as article 5-a It proposes t 


establish a textbook commission with power t 
1 1] 1 


pre scribe standards of textbooks for all grades 


and courses in the public schools of the Stat 


and to purchase such textbooks. It sets up the 
machinery for the purchase and distribution of 
free textbooks and carries an 
$5,000,000 the 
means committee. 

Bill Print 


Education 


appropriation ¢« 


for purpose. To ways and 


No. 340 


Law by 


Assembly 
the 
section known as section 674, which makes it 
the the 


Proposes to 


amend adding 


a new 


school authorities in every 


the 


duty of 


public school of State to provide for its 


reading and instruction in 
the United 


Yor! 


pupils a course of 
the constitution of and thi 


New 


states 


constitution of State. 
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Assembly Bill Print No. 476. This bill pro- 
poses to amend the New York State teachers 
retirement fund law by extending the time by 
which persons who were teaching prior to 
August 1, 1921, have the option of becoming or 
declining to become a member of the pension 
system to July 1, 1923, and provides that such 
teachers upon making application and becoming 
members shall contribute the amount they would 
have contributed had they become members at 
the date of the establishment of the fund. It 
is understood that this law has the approval of 
the New York State Teachers Retirement 
Fund Board. Passed Assembly and Senate; to 
Governor. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 477. This bill pro- 
poses to amend the New York State teachers 
pension law by providing that the final average 
salary shall mean the annual compensation earn- 
able during the 5 years of service immediately 
preceding retirement, or it shall mean average 
annual compensation earnable as a teacher dur- 
ing any 10 consecutive years of state service, 
said 10 years of service to be selected by the 
plicant prior to date of retirement. This bill 
also amends the law by providing that a member 
who has completed at least 15 years of total 
state service, or a member who is a present 
teacher and who has completed 20 years of ser- 
vice, the last 10 of which is in state service, 


ap 


may be retired for disability under the condi- 
tions stipulated in the law. The bill also 
amends section 3 of subdivision 4 of the law 
in such a way as to provide that the teacher 
under certain conditions may purchase from the 
pension board additional annuity. It is under- 
stood that this bill has the approval of the State 
Teachers Retirement Fund Board. Passed 
Assembly and Senate; to Governor. 
Assembly Bill Print No. 634. This bill 
amends the Education Law by increasing the 
amount of public money to be apportioned to a 
school district maintaining a training class from 
$700 to $1200 a year. Passed Assembly; in 
Senate to public education committee. 
Assembly Billi Print No. 915. Proposes to 
amend subdivisions 1 and 2 of section 383 of 
the Education Law relating to meetings of 
school directors and the election of district 
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superintendents of schools. It provides that 
the school directors of the several towns in the 
supervisory district in the years when there is 
a general election of district superintendents 
shall meet for organization at 11 o'clock on the 
third Tuesday in March, and further provides 
that the board shall meet for the election of a 
district superintendent on the third Tuesday in 
April instead of in June as the law at present 
provides. To public education committee. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 971. Proposes to 
require street railways and other railways to 
carry children to and from school for a single 
fare for the round trip. To public service 
committee. 
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Superintendents Hold 
Annual Meeting in Cleveland 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association held its annual 
winter meeting in Cleveland, February 24th to 
March 2d. The various affiliated organizations 
which met at the same time helped to furnish 
a stimulating program for the 1200 educators 
who attended the meeting. The discussions 
during the week dealt with the fundamental 
problems of subcollege education that confront 
schoolmen at the present time. On the evening 
of February 27th about eighty superintendents 
and principals from New York State enjoyed 
a get-together dinner at one of the local hotels. 
The Teachers College, Columbia University, 
dinner on Wednesday evening at the Hotel 
Winton was attended by about 1000 persons. 

Among those from the State Department of 
Education who attended the Cleveland meeting 
were Dr Frank P. Graves, Dr George M. 
Wiley, Dr Sherman Williams, Dr J. Cayce 
Morrison, Avery W. Skinner, William C. 
Smith and E. B. Richards. Hon. N. Payson 
Smith, commissioner of education in Massachu- 
setts, was elected president of the Department 
of Superintendence for the following year, and 
Dr William McAndrew, associate superintend- 
ent of schools in New York City, was made 
a member of the executive committee. 
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